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CORRELATES  OF  FACTORS  IN  IN-BASKET  PERFORMANCE^ 

Studying  behavior  in  real  life  is  usually  unsatisfactorj'  as  a 
scientific  method  because  of  the  lack  of  experimental  control.  There¬ 
fore  the  usual  procedure  is  to  take  the  problem  into  the  laboratory, 
where  an  experiment  is  designed  in  which  the  important  independent 
variables  are  under  the  control  of  the  experimenter  and  where  the 
experimenter  can  designate  which  subjects  are  to  receive  the  experi¬ 
mental  treatments.  Such  laboratory  methods  ordinarily  involve  a 
great  deal  of  simplification. 

In  studying  certain  kinds  of  problems,  however,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  preserve  a  considerable  aegret  of  complexity.  If  one 
wisnes  to  deal  experimentally  with  a  variable  such  as  a  social  climate, 
for  example,  the  laboratory  setting  cannot  be  simple.  Or  in  situations 
where  the  behavior  could  easily  be  produced  voluntarily  but  we  wish  to 
know  to  what  extent  it  will  occur  spontaneously,  we  may  need  a  rather 
complex  laboratory  situation.  Such  situations  are  likely  to  arise 
especially  in  the  study  of  attitudes,  personality,  and  social  behavior. 
The  use  of  simulation  provides  a  way  to  retain  an  adequate  amount  of 
complexity  and  realism  in  an  experimental  situation  while  still  per¬ 
mitting  the  experimenter  to  control  conditions  rigorously  and  to 
assign  treatments  to  subjects  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 


design  of  his  experiment. 
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In  a  sense,  any  controlled  psychological  experiment  involves  an 
attempt  to  simulate  an  aspect  of  the  natural  environment.  But  the 
term  simulation  is  usually  applied  to  those  instances  in  which  one 
attempts  to  build  a  laboratory  model  of  a  natural  or  real-life 
phenomenon  of  considerable  complexity  (Guetzkow,  I962).  For  example, 
simulation  has  been  employed  in  studying  reactions  to  bureaucratic 
authority  (Evan  &  Zelditch,  1961),  performance  of  school  administrators 
(Hemphill,  Griffiths,  &  Frederiksen,  1962),  inter-nation  relations 
(Guetzkow,  1959 business  decision-making  (Cohen,  et  al.,  I960),  and 
operation  of  an  air-defense  direction  center  (Chapman,  et  al.,  I962). 

Any  aspect  of  behavior  is  a  legitimate  subject  of  psychological 
inquiry,  even  if  it  is  never  observed  outside  the  laboratory.  Study 
of  behavior  in  a  simulated  situation  might  similarly  be  of  some  scientific 
Interest  even  if  it  had  no  known  relationships  to  performance  in  real  life. 
But  simulation  is  usually  employed  in  research  as  a  method  of  overcoming 
the  disadvantages  of  real  life  as  a  setting  for  scientific  observation 
and  with  the  hope  of  discovering  generalizations  which  will  hold  in  the 
real  world.  Therefore  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  simulation 
arises.  Although  the  need  for  validation  in  this  sense  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  (Dawson,  19^2;  Zelditch  &  Evan,  I962),  there  has  been  little  work 
specifically  aimed  at  validation  of  a  simulation  technique. 

One  kind  of  evidence  of  validity  would  be  a  demonstration  of  the 
same  relationships  in  the  real  world  as  are  found  in  the  simulated 
situation.  But  such  evidence  cannot  easily  be  obtained;  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  simulation  if  the  relationships  could  readily  be 
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otserved  in  real  life.  Another  kind  of  evidence  of  validity  would  he 
a  demonstration  that  the  dependent  variables  obtained  in  the  simulated 
situation  are  related  in  ].ogically  sensible  ways  to  measures  obtained 
through  use  of  other  kinds  of  instrumentation  and  in  a  variety  of 
situations.  The  finding  that  performance  in  the  simulated  situation 
is  not  laboratory  bound,  that  it  is  consistent  with  performance  in 
real-life  situations  and  with  scores  obtained  from  tests,  inventories, 
and  questionnaires  would  make  more  plausible  the  judgment  that  findings 
from  experiments  using  simulation  have  some  generality.  The  purpose 
of  the  present  study  is  to  investigate  the  validity,  in  this  sense, 
of  a  situational  test  which  simulates  certain  aspects  of  the  job  of 
an  administrator.  The  situational  test  is  the  Bureau  of  Business 
In-Basket  Test  (Frederlksen,  I962).  Positive  findings  would  suggest 
the  desirability  of  using  in-basket  test  scores  as  dependent  variables 
in  social-psychological  experiments. 

The  term  validation  usually  implies  the  correlation  of  a  test 
with  a  criterion.  But  criteria  which  possess  intrinsic  validity 
(Gulllksen,  1950a)  are  rare,  especially  in  such  fields  as  social 
behavior  and  personality.  Measiires  of  personality  are  perhaps  as 
much  in  need  of  validation  as  are  scores  derived  from  simulation. 
Correlations  of  scores  derived  from  simulated  situations  with  scores 
on  personality  inventories  may  throw  light  on  the  validity  of  the 
inventory  as  well  as  on  the  situational  test. 

An  in-basket  test  is  a  rather  elaborate,  realistic  situational 
tost  which  simulates  certain  aspects  of  the  job  of  an  administrator. 


It  consists  of  the  letters,  memoranda,  records  of  in-coming  telephone 
calls,  and  other  materials  which  have  supposedly  collected  in  the  in- 
basket  of  an  administrative  officer.  The  examinee  i s  given  appropriate 
background  information  concerning  the  administrative  unit  he  is  supposed 
to  head  and  appropriate  office  materials,  such  as  memo  pads,  letterheads, 
paper  clips,  and  pencils.  He  is  told  that  he  is  the  incumbent  of  the 
administrative  Job  and  that  he  is  to  respond  to  the  materials  in  his 
in-basket  as  though  he  were  actually  on  the  job,  by  writing  letters 
and  memoranda,  preparing  agenda  for  meetings,  writing  notes  or  reminders 
to  himself,  or  anything  else  that  he  deems  appropriate.  Scoring  methods 
have  been  developed  which  yield  reasonably  reliable  scores  on  a  number 
of  psychologically  meaningful  variables  (Hemphill,  Griffiths,  & 
Frederlksen,  I962). 

A  recent  monograph  (Frederlksen,  I962)  describes  the  results  of 
a  factor  analysis  of  scores  from  the  Bureau  of  Business  In-Basket  Test. 
This  test  uses  the  "Bureau  of  Business"  as  a  setting,:  little  technical 
training  or  specific  job  knowledge  is  required.  The  factor  analysis 
yielded  eight  primary  factors  and  three  second-order  factors  which  are 
interpretable  as  dimensions  of  administrative  behavior.  The  factor 
analysis  was  based  on  intercorrelations  of  in-basket  scores  obtained 
from  535  people,  including  students,  businessmen,  army  officers,  and 
government  administrative  officers.  The  largest  of  these  groups  was 
composed  of  155  federal  government  administrators. 

A  variety  of  other  infoimation  was  available  for  some  of  the 
members  of  this  group  of  government  administrators,  including  bio¬ 
graphical  data  and  scores  on  tests  of  cognitive  abilities,  attitudes. 
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Interests,  and  personality.  The  purpose  of  the  present  study  is  to 
investigate  the  relationships  of  in-basket  scores  and  the  primary  and 
second-order  in-basket  factors  to  these  other  variables. 

Procedure 

In  addition  to  the  155  who  had  been  included  in  the  factor  study, 
the  Biireau  of  Business  In-Basket  was  administered  to  53  more  adminis¬ 
trators  employed  in  the  federal  government.  All  these  people  repre¬ 
sented  a  rather  wide  variety  of  professional  fields,  Including  economics, 
agriculture,  physical  sciences,  and  engineering,  and  also  included  super¬ 
visors  of  people  in  mechanical  and  technical  areas.  In-basket  scores 
were  available  through  the  administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  In- 
Basket  in  connection  with  a  management  training  course.  Of  the  total 
of  208  government  administrators  who  were  given  the  in-basket  tests, 

115  had  complete  data  on  the  additional  variables  described  in  the  next 
section.  Biographical  data  were  obtained  from  personnel  records.  The 
tests  and  inventories  were  administered  as  a  part  of  the  routine  pro¬ 
cedures  for  selection  and  assignment;  they  had  been  administered  any¬ 
where  from  several  years  to  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  in-basket  test. 

In  the  earlier  factor  analytic  study,  555  subjects  were  used,  and 
the  analysis  was  based  on  itO  variables,  all  but  one  of  which  were  in- 
basket  scores.  Ten  factors  were  extracted  and  rotated,  of  which  eight 
were  retained  and  interpreted.  Three  second-order  factors  were  extracted. 
This  sample  of  535  cases  will  be  called  Sample  A. 

Sample  B  Includes  the  115  cases  for  whom  additional  data  were  avail¬ 
able,  about  half  of  whom  were  also  in  Sample  A.  Members  of  Sample  B  had 
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scores  on  77  variables,  33  of  which  were  in-basket  scores  common  to 
Sample  A.  These  33  variables  were  chosen  to  include  all  the  in-basket 
scores  which  had  substantial  loadings  on  any  of  the  eight  factors. 

The  remaining  variables  are  the  biographical  data  and  scores  on 
tests  and  Inventories  to  be  described  in  the  next  section. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  investigate  the  relationships  of 
in-basket  scores  and  the  primary  and  second-order  factors  to  scores  on 
the  44  other  measures. 

The  procedure  for  investigating  the  relationship  between  in-basket 
scores  and  other  variables  was  merely  to  compute  the  intercorrelations 
of  the  77  variables  for  Sample  B. 

The  problem  is  more  complicated  when  we  wish  to  find  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  in-basket  factors  to  the  other  variables,  since  we  wish  to 
use  the  factors  as  defined  in  the  analysis  of  Sample  A  with  its  much 
larger  N.  The  solution  which  was  employed  required,  first,  the  esti¬ 
mation  for  Sample  A  of  the  correlations  of  the  33  common  in-basket 
scores  with  the  additional  44  variables,  assuming  explicit  multivariate 
selection  on  the  33  common  variables  (Gulliksen,  1950b);  and  then  to 
obtain  for  Sample  A  the  estimated  loadings  of  the  44  additional  variables 
on  the  eight  factors,  using  a  factor  extension  procedure. 

Ledyard  R  Tucker  provided  the  solution  to  the  problem.  The 
estimated  correlations  of  common  variables  with  additional  variables 
for  Sample  A  is  given  by  the  following  formula: 

^XY  " 
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where 


X 

X 

y 

y 


a  diagonal  matrix  of  variances  of  X 
a  diagonal  matrix  of  variances  of  Y 


C^C'^C 
XX  XX  xy 

C  +  C  C"^(0^  -  C  ) 
yy  yx  xx'  XY  xy' 


common  variables  for  Sample  B 
common  variables  for  Sample  A 
additional  variables  for  Sample  B 
additional  variables  for  Sample  A 


The  estimated  rotated  factor  loadings  of  the  additional  variables 
for  Sample  A  are  given  by 

1 

V  =  r  V  6~% 

T  ^XY  c^ 

where 

V  =  the  eigen  vectors  for  the  variable  factor 

analysis  of  Sample  A 

P  =  the  eigen  roots 
A  =  the  transformation  matrix 


The  estimated  saturations  of  additional  variables  on  second-order 

factors  are  given  by 

r  =  V  t 
Yg  Y'^pg 


where  f  represents  the  correlations  of  primary  factors  with  second- 


order  factors. 
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Descriptlons  of  the  Variables 


In-Basket  Measures. 

In-Basket  Scores.  Thirty-three  in-basket  scores  which  had  been  used 
in  the  factor  analysis  were  employed  in  the  present  study;  they  Include 
all  the  scores  which  were  found  to  have  substantial  loadings  on  any  of 
the  in-basket  factors.  The  names  of  the  scoring  categories  are  shown 
in  Table  2.  A  description  of  these  scores  may  be  found  in  Hemphill, 
Griffiths,  and  Frederiksen  (I962). 

In-Basket  Factors.  The  eight  primary  factors  Identified  in  the  factor 
analysis  of  Bureau  of  Business  In-Basket  scores  are  as  follows: 

A.  Acting  in  Compliance  with  Suggestions.  Factor  A  is  characterized 
especially  by  making  concluding  decisions  and  taking  final  actions  on  the 
basis  of  suggestions  made  by  others,  both  subordinates  and  superiors. 
Persons  who  are  high  on  Factor  A  get  a  lot  of  work  done — they  write  a 
lot,  attempt  many  items,  and  Involve  many  people  in  their  actions. 

B.  Preparing  for  Action  by  Becoming  Informed.  Those  high  on  Factor  B 
characteristically  take  steps  which  are  preliminary  to  reaching  decisions 
and  taking  final  actions,  particularly  asking  for  information  or  advice. 

C.  Concern  ^•■•Ith  Public  Relations.  Those  who  are  high  on  F&ctor  C 
show  concern  about  people  outside  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Business, 
such  as  members  and  potential  members  of  the  Bureau;  their  actions  are 
in  accord  with  the  Bijreau  of  Business'  basic  mission  of  public  relations. 

D.  Procrastinating.  Factor  D  is  characterized  by  delaying  or  post¬ 
poning  action  cn  problems  presented.  Even  preparatory  actions  tend  to 
be  postponed,  although  some  planning  may  be  done. 
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E.  Concern  with  Superiors.  Those  hlg^  on  factor  E  frequently  in¬ 
volve  their  superiors  in  their  responses  to  in-basket  items;  they  refer 
things  to  superiors,  follow  suggestions  made  by  superiors,  and  arrange 
to  discuss  problems  with  their  superiors. 

F.  Informality.  Factor  F  involves  informality  in  dealing  with 
others,  both  subordinates  and  superiors,  by  employing  colloquial 
language  and  using  first  names. 

Q.  Directing  Subordinates.  Those  high  on  Factor  G  show  that  they 
are  aware  of  poor  work  on  the  part  of  subordinates  and  are  likely  to 
Involve  their  subordinates  in  work  by  such  means  as  giving  directions 
and  suggestions  and  by  assigning  duties. 

H.  Discussing.  This  factor  is  characterized  by  planning  to  have 
laany  discussions,  particularly  with  subordinates  but  also  with  superiors 
and  outsiders. 

The  second-order  factors,  which  are  orthogonal,  are  as  follows: 

X.  Preparing  for  Action.  In  terms  of  primary  factors,  Factor  X 
is  composed  primarily  of  Factor  B  (Preparing  for  Action  by  Becoming 
Informed);  it  has  smaller  loadings  on  D  (Procrastinating) ,  H  (Discussing) , 
and  F  (informality) .  Thus  Factor  X,  like  Factor  B,  has  to  do  with 
preparation  for  decision  and  action,  but  it  involves  a  greater  variety 

of  activities. 

Y.  Amount  of  Work.  The  primary  factors  most  Involved  in  Factor  Y 
are  A  (Acting  in  Compliance  with  Suggestions),  G  (Directing  Subordinates), 
C  (Concern  with  Public  Relations),  and  F  (Informality) .  It  is  character¬ 
ized  by  writing  a  great  deal,  making  many  decisions,  attempting  many 
items,  and  involving  many  people. 
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Z.  Seeking  Guidance.  This  factor  is  much  smaller  and  less  well- 
defined  than  the  other  two.  In  terms  of  primary  factors,  it  is  mainly 
composed  of  E  (Concern  with  Superiors),  H  (Discussing),  and  D  (Procrasti¬ 
nating)  .  Those  who  are  high  on  Phctor  Z  seem  to  be  anxious  to  please  the 
boss,  but  they  are  a  little  vague  as  to  what  is  wanted  and  are  trying  to 
find  out  what  to  do. 

Other  Variables. 

Content  Scores.  Two  additional  in-basket  scores  which  had  not  been  used 
in  the  factor  analysis  were  included  among  the  14-4  additional  variables. 
These  are  the  so-called  content  scores.  Content  scores  are  based  on 
records,  made  by  scorers,  of  the  courses  of  action  taken  by  in-basket 
examinees,  rather  than  on  examination  of  the  protocols  (Prederlksen,  I962). 
The  two  content  scores  are  as  follows: 

Imaginativeness.  This  score  is  the  number  of  courses  of 
action  taken  by  an  examinee  which  were  keyed  as  being 
"good  ideas,"  imaginative  ways  of  dealing  with  a  problem. 
Organizational  change.  This  score  is  the  number  of  courses 
of  action  taken  which  involved  making  a  permanent  change 
in  personnel,  procedures,  or  assignment  of  duties. 
Biographical  Data.  The  biographical  data  used  in  the  analysis  are  as 
follows: 

Age 

2 

GS  level,  coded  as  follows: 

1  GS  11  and  below 

2  GS  12 

3  GS  15 

4  GS  14 

5  GS  15  and  above 
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Educatlonal  level,  coded  as  follows: 

1  Attended  high  school 

2  High  school  graduate 

3  Attended  college 
College  graduate 

5  Graduate  degree 

Supervisory  duties,  coded  as  follows: 

0  No  supervisory  responsibility 
1  Has  supervisory  responsibility 

Chosen  for  advanced  training j  coded  as  follows: 
0  Not  chosen  for  training 
1  Chosen  for  training 


Cognitive  Tests.  Scores  were  available  on  four  tests  of  cognitive  abilities: 

Interpretation  of  Data.  In  this  test  several  sets  of  data 
are  presented  in  the  form  of  charts  or  graphs,  or  in 
words.  Each  set  of  data  is  followed  by  a  series  of 
statements  which  represent  possible  interpretations. 

The  task  is  to  indicate  on  a  five-point  scale  the 
extent  to  which  each  statement  is  justified  by  the  data. 

Matrices.  The  items  of  this  test  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  in  Raven's  Progressive  Matrices. 

Vocabulary.  This  is  the  vocabulary  section  of  the  Cooperative 
English  Test:  Reading  Comprehension,  administered  with  a 
separate  time  limit. 

Reading  Comprehension.  This  score  is  based  on  the  Cooperative 
English  Test:  Reading  Comprehension,  and  was  administered 
with  a  separate  time  limit. 


Work  Preference  Schedule.  This  instrument  requires  the  subject  to  indi¬ 
cate  on  a  five-point  scale  the  extent  to  which  he  considers  each  of  100 
statements  about  a  job  as  desirable  or  undesirable.  It  yields  scores 
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for  12  attitudes.  There  is  no  item  overlap  among  the  scales.  A  high 
score  indicates  that  the  examinee  considers  the  attribute  to  be  unde¬ 
sirable  as  an  aspect  of  his  Job.  The  12  scores  are  as  follows; 

Dislikes  training 

Dislikes  physical  hazards 

Dislikes  judging  and  persuading  people 

Dislikes  discomfort 

Dislikes  lack  of  recognition 

Dislikes  social  responsibility 

Dislikes  supervising  work 

Dislikes  being  supervised 

Dislikes  separation  from  friends 

Dislikes  collaboration  with  Incompetents 

Dislikes  assignments  demanding  initiative  and  resourcefulness 
Dislikes  Irregularity  of  working  conditions 

An  item  from  the  Work  Preference  Schedule  might  be  as  follows: 

"A  Job  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  Initiative."  The  subject  would 
choose  one  of  the  following  responses:  1.  Highly  desirable;  exactly 
what  I  would  want.  2.  Desirable.  3*  Neutral;  it  makes  little  difference 
one  way  or  another.  i»-.  Undesirable.  5»  Highly  undesirable;  I  wo\ild 
probably  refuse  the  Job.  The  schedule  is  thus  susceptible  to  response 
sets  toward  acquiescence  and  social  desirability,  especially  since  it 
was  administered  under  conditions  leading  to  the  expectation  that  scores 
might  be  used  for  administrative  purposes.  Those  who  use  the  test  have 
learned  to  think  of  some  of  the  scales  as  measures  of  "eagerness." 

Vocational  Interest  Blank  for  Men.  The  following  ll^  scales  were  used 

in  the  analysis: 

Psychologist 

Physician 


Mathematician 
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Productlon  manager 
Policeman 

Forest  service  man 
Personnel  director 
Public  administrator 
TMCA  secretary 
Accountant 
Sales  manager 
Life  Insurance  salesman 
Lawyer 

President,  manufacturing  concern 

Thurstone  Temperament  Schedule.  The  scores  used  for  the  Thurstone 
Temperament  Schedule  are  based  on  a  revision  of  the  published  scoring 
keys.  The  revision  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  recombine  Items  Into 
new  scales  which  would  be  more  Independent  and  Internally  consistent 
than  the  published  scales.  The  six  scales  are  as  follows: 

1.  Active .  The  Items  In  this  scale  emphasize  speed;  words 

like  "fast"  or  "quickly"  (or  their  opposites)  appear 
In  almost  every  Item.  Those  who  score  high  on  this 
scale  tend  to  move  and  work  fast  and  are  Impatient 
to  complete  (but  not  necessarily  start)  activities. 

2.  Vigorous .  The  content  of  this  scale  has  to  do  with  liking 

for  and  participation  in  vigorous  outdoor  sports  and 
physical  activity. 

5.  Sociable.  High  scores  indicate  spontaneity  and  facility 

In  social  activities  which  involve  informal  face-to-face 
contacts  with  others. 

14-.  Dcmlnant .  A  person  high  on  this  scale  sees  himself  as  the 
leader  or  central  figure  of  a  group. 
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5.  Calm  and  confident.  High  scores  are  obtained  by  men  vho 

see  themselves  as  calm,  even-tempered,  and  self-confident. 

6.  Solitary .  Those  who  score  high  prefer  to  spend  their  time 

in  solitary  activities  rather  than  with  others;  the 
scale  appears  to  measure  social  introversion. 

7.  Question  score.  In  addition  to  scores  on  the  six  scales, 

the  number  of  times  "?"  was  chosen  as  a  response  was 
included  as  a  seventh  score. 

Intercorrelations  of  Other  Variables 

The  means,  standard  deviations,  and  intercorrelations  of  the  bio¬ 
graphical  data  items  and  scores  on  ability  tests,  the  Work  Preference 

Schedule ,  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank,  and  Thxxrstone  Temperament 

5 

Schedule  are  shown  in  Table  1.  A  detailed  examination  of  this  table 
wo\ild  yield  a  better  understanding  of  the  measures  and  would  be  helpful 
in  attempting  to  interpret  the  correlations  with  in-basket  scores.  How¬ 
ever,  in  this  discussion  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  observations 
which  seem  especially  relevant  to  later  discussions. 

Insert  Table  1  about  here 

The  typical  subject  was  about  1+1  years  old,  held  a  job  at  a  GS  IJ 
or  GS  l4  level,  and  was  a  college  graduate.  Three-fourths  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  had  supervisory  responsibilities.  The  means  and  standard  deviations 
of  all  the  variables  except  the  biographical  items  are  based  on  stanine 
scales  for  a  larger  sample  of  government  employees.  Thus  it  can  be  seen 
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that  the  subjects  in  this  study  were  on  the  average  slightly  below  the 
norms  group  in  ability,  they  were  more  inclined  to  favor  Jobs  requiring 
supervising  others  and  less  inclined  to  favor  Jobs  involving  personal 
discomfort,  and  they  were  relatively  more  like  public  administrators 
and  less  like  mathematicians  and  physicians  than  the  norms  group. 

Age  and  GS  level  are  substantially  correlated  (r  =  .48).  Ability 
measures  are  negatively  correlated  with  age  (perhaps  because  of  changes 
in  recruiting  and  employment  practices)  and  positively  correlated  with 
educational  level.  Amount  of  education  is  associated  positively  with 
resemblance  to  psychologists  and  lawyers  and  negatively  with  resemblance 
to  production  managers  and  policemen  as  measured  by  scores  on  the  Strong 
Vocational  Interest  Blank.  Ability  measures  have  somewhat  similar  corre¬ 
lations  with  the  SVIB.  We  can  perhaps  think  of  these  Strong  scales  as 
reflecting  occupational  level  as  well  as  interest  in  certain  content 
areas . 

The  salient  fact  about  the  intercorrelations  of  the  Work  Preference 
Schedule  scores  is  that  they  are  almost  all  positive.  Even  scales  which 
might  logically  be  expected  to  have  negative  correlations,  such  as  dislikes 
supervising  work  and  dislikes  being  supervised,  have  zero  correlations. 

The  reason  for  the  positive  correlations  may  be  the  susceptibility  of 
the  WPS  to  a  bias  toward  giving  socially-desirable  responses.  Such  a 
bias  may  also  contribute  to  the  high  correlations  between  a  number  of 
the  WPS  and  Thur stone  Temperament  Schedule  scores. 
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Correlations  of  Variables  with  In-Basket  Scores 

Correlations  of  In-Basket  Scores  with  Biographical  Data 

The  correlations  of  the  55  scores  from  the  in-basket  test  with  the 
items  of  biographical  data  are  shown  in  Table  2.  Age  is  not  significantly 
associated  with  any  of  the  in-basket  scores,  and  the  lack  of  correlation 
is  interesting  in  view  of  the  correlation  of  age  with  GS  level,  which 
does  have  many  significant  correlations  with  in-basket  variables.  Level 
in  the  government  service  hierarchy  is  significantly  associated  with  18 
of  the  35  in-basket  measures.  Those  subjects  with  higher  GS  levels  tend 
to  be  productive  (communicates  by  writing,  r  =  .36;  number  of  words 
written,  r  =  .35) J  to  involve  many  other  people  (number  of  subordinates 
involved,  r  =.36;  number  of  outsiders  Involved,  r  =  .27;  number  of 
superiors  Involved,  r  =  .2^^;  and  to  control  subordinates  (gives  directions, 
r  =  .38;  initiates  new  structure,  r  =  .27;  organizational  change,  r  =  .22). 
All  this  characterizes  the  high  level  government  administrator  but  not 
necessarily  the  older  one,  in  spite  of  the  correlation  of  .1+8  between 
GS  level  and  age. 

Insert  Kible  2  about  here 

Educational  level  is  significantly  related  to  a  number  of  in-basket 
scores  which  overlap  only  slightly  with  those  for  GS  level.  The  more 
highly  educated  subjects  tend  to  be  productive  (number  of  items  attempted, 
r  =  .27;  number  of  words  written,  r  =  .21),  but  the  relationships  are 
less  marked  than  for  GS  level.  Those  of  high  educational  level  tend 
to  seek  advice  and  information  (relates  to  background  information,  r  »  .25; 
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leading  action,  r  =  .2k;  asks  subordinates  for  Information  or  opinion, 
r  =  .19)  and  to  depend  upon  subordinates  (number  of  subordinates  Involved, 
r  =  .29;  follows  lead  by  subordinates,  r  =  .21). 

The  dichotomy  Involving  presence  or  absence  of  supervisory  duties 
has  slight  but  suggestive  correlation  with  only  three  in-basket  scores. 
These  correlations  (significant  at  the  5^  level)  s\iggest  that  those  with 
supervisory  duties  tend  not  to  follow  leads  of  subordinates,  tend  to  show 
awareness  of  poor  work  on  the  part  of  subordinates,  and  tend  to  involve 
their  superiors  in  problems. 

Being  chosen  for  advanced  training  is  not  significantly  correlated 
with  any  of  the  in-basket  scores.  Inspection  of  the  correlations  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  77  variables  in  the  study  reveals  no  highly  signifi¬ 
cant  relationships.  Presumably  this  dichotomy  contains  very  little  pre¬ 
dictable  variance,  probably  because  of  low  reliability  of  the  Judgments 
involved  in  choosing  employees  for  advanced  training. 

Correlations  of  In-Basket  Scores  with  Ability  Test  Scores 

Of  the  four  cognitive  ability  tests.  Vocabulary  is  most  higdily 
correlated  with  in-basket  test  scores,  as  is  apparent  in  Table  3.  High 
vocabulary  score  is  especially  associated  with  imaginativeness  (r  =  .4l). 
This  relationship  is  of  particular  interest  because  none  of  the  other 
cognitive  ability  tests  is  significantly  related  to  this  score.  Vocabulary 
is  also  related  to  n\miber  of  subordinates  Involved  (r  =  .32),  number  of 
words  written  (r  =  .30),  organizational  change  (r  =  .29),  aware  of  poor 
work  (r  =  .29),  requires  further  information  (r  =  .27),  follows  lead  of 
superiors  (r  =  .25),  and  number  of  outsiders  Involved  (r  =  .25),  to  name 
those  significant  at  the  1^  level.  No  doubt  these  correlations  are 
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In  part  due  to  general  productivity;  as  will  be  seen  later,  vocabulary 
is  correlated  with  the  second-order  factor  Amount  of  Work. 

Insert  Table  3  about  here 

Interpretation  of  Data  score  is  most  closely  related  to  work 
schediiled  for  same  or  next  day  (r  =  .32).  The  most  common  reason  for 
scoring  an  in-basket  response  as  work  scheduled  for  same  or  next  day 
is  that  the  subject  asked  for  a  meeting  with  one  or  more  of  his  associates 
to  discuss  a  problem.  Since  other  significant  correlations  (at  the 
level)  are  with  asks  subordinate  for  information,  leading  action,  and 
requires  further  Information,  it  would  appear  that  those  with  high  Data 
Interpretation  test  scores  are  likely  to  seek  information  and  advice 
before  taking  action.  The  Data  Interpretation  test  and  these  in-basket 
categories  all  seem  to  reflect  use  of  information  in  the  process  of 
solving  problems. 

The  Matrices  test  had  only  three  significant  correlations  with  in- 
basket  scores  and  those  only  at  the  5')^  level.  The  three  correlations 
were  with  aware  of  poor  work,  requires  further  information,  and  number 
of  superiors  involved.  Reading  Comprehension  also  was  significantly 
correlated  (5^  level)  with  only  three  categories:  aware  of  poor  work, 
requires  further  information,  and  asks  subordinates  for  information. 

Only  one  in-basket  score,  requires  further  information,  was  significantly 
correlated  with  all  four  tests.  Aware  of  poor  work  was  correlated  with  three 
tests  and  leading  action  and  asks  subordinates  for  information  were  corre¬ 


lated  with  two.  Thus  there  is  little  tendency  for  the  four  cognitive  tests  to 
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share  the  same  relationships  with  measures  of  performance  in  the  in- 
hasket  situation. 

Correlations  of  In-Basket  Scores  with  Scores  from  the  Work  Preference  Schedule 
Table  4  presents  the  correlations  of  in-hasket  scores  with  the  12 
scores  from  the  Work  Preference  Schedule.  In  trying  to  interpret  these 
correlations,  it  will  he  wise  to  keep  in  mind  that  low  scores  on  the  WPS 
should  perhaps  he  interpreted  as  reflecting  an  effort  to  put  oneself  in  a 
good  light.  Scores  on  dislikes  hazards  and  dislikes  demanding  assignments 
are  perhaps  especially  suspect.  But  careful  study  of  the  correlations 
leads  to  the  impression  that  there  is  variance  in  the  WPS  which  cannot 
he  entirely  accounted  for  in  terms  of  social  desirability  response  bias. 

Insert  Table  k  about  here 


Subjects  who  try,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  put  themselves 
in  a  good  li^t  are  likely  to  get  low  scores  on  dislikes  demanding  assign¬ 
ments — they  would  claim  to  like  Jobs  demanding  a  high  degree  of  initiative 
and  resourcefulness.  This  scale  has  more  significant  correlations  with 
in-basket  scores  than  any  other.  Its  highest  correlations  are  with 
leading  action  (r  =  -.32),  Imaginatlvene s s  (r  =  -.3l)j  gives  directions 
or  suggestions  (r  =  -.30),  communicates  by  writing  (r  =  -.50),  number 
of  subordinates  Involved  (r  =  -.28),  number  of  words  written  (r  =  -.28), 
number  of  items  attempted  (r  =  -.27),  and  initiates  new  structtire 
(r  =  -.27).  A  person  with  a  strong  social  desirability  set  might  be 
expected  to  be  very  productive  of  words  and  actions,  as  is  implied  by 
the  in-basket  scores  with  these  high  correlations.  The  score  variance 
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attributable  to  social  desirability  response  set  may  actually  be  useful 
for  predicting  some  aspects  of  behavior. 

Some  of  the  correlations,  however,  suggest  the  existence  of  variance 
in  the  Work  Preference  Schedule  which  should  not  be  attributed  to  response 
bias.  For  example,  low  scores  on  dislikes  supervising  work  presumably 
reflect  willingness  to  work  as  the  supervisor  of  a  group  of  employees. 

This  scale  correlates  with  gives  directions  or  suggestions  (r  =  -.33)j 
number  of  subordinates  involved  (r  =  -•3l)>  and  initiates  a  new  structure 
(r  =  -.3l)-  However,  there  is  no  sure  way  to  distinguish  the  response 
bias  from  the  content  variance  of  the  WPS  in  its  present  form. 

Correlations  of  In-Basket  Scores  with  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  Scores 

In  discussing  the  correlations  shown  in  Table  5>  it  will  be  convenient 
to  deal  with  sets  of  scales  which  are  interrelated  and  which  have  similar 
relationships  to  in-basket  performance.  Policeman  and  forest  sejrvice  man, 
for  example,  are  both  in  Strong’s  (19^3)  Group  IV,  the  subprofessional 
technical  group.  These  scales  have  similar  patterns  of  correlations, 
and  the  significant  correlations  are  predominantly  negative.  Those  who 
most  resemble  policemen  and  forest  service  men  in  their  responses  to  the 
Strong  items  tend  to  avoid  discussions  with  subordinates;  the  correlations 
with  asks  subordinates  for  information  are  -.26  and  -.3^  (for  policeman 
and  forest  service  man,  respectively)  and  -.24  and  -.34  with  discusses 
with  subordinates.  They  tend  to  get  low  imaginativeness  scores  (-.23 
and  -.23)  and  tend  not  to  make  procedural  decisions  (-.18  and  -.24)  or 
take  leading  actions  (-.21  and  -.23).  Correlations  with  number  of  words 
written  are  negative  but  not  significant;  the  general  pattern  of  negative 


correlations  can  be  accounted  for  only  in  part  by  low  productivity.  No 
positive  correlation  i^  significant. 
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Insert  I'able  5  about  here 

The  Strong  scales  for  personnel  director,  public  administrator,  and 
IMCA  secretary  are  included  in  Group  V,  the  so-called  welfare  group  of 
occupations.  High  scores  on  these  scales  are  associated  with  productivity: 
correlations  are  .39}  *36,  and  .15  with  number  of  items  attempted  for 
personnel  director,  public  administrator,  and  YMCA  secretary  keys, 
respectively^  .26,  .22,  and  .25  with  number  of  words  written;  and  .52, 

.24,  and  .16  with  communicates  by  'writing.  Those  who  gain  high  scores 
on  these  Strong  scales  tend  to  Involve  many  subordinates  (r's  are  .26, 

.24,  and  .22)  and  superiors  (.26,  .20,  and  .l8).  The  personnel  manager 
and  public  administrator  scores,  and  to  a  much  lesser  extent  YMCA  secretary, 
are  associated  with  a  number  of  in-basket  scores  which  siaggest  a  willingness 
to  take  action  on  administrative  problems:  concluding  decision  (.22,  .25, 
.12),  plans  only  (-.20,  -.22,  -.00),  leading  action  (.29,  .19}  *18)} 
terminal  action  (.18,  .22,  -.02),  follows  lead  of  superior  (.29,  .l6,  .05), 
initiates  a  new  structure  (.30,  .18,  .19),  and  gives  directions  or  suggestions 
(.26,  .28,  .20). 

The  business  contact  (Group  IX)  occupations  for  which  scores  were 
included  are  sales  manager  and  life  Insurance  salesman.  Subjects  who 
resemble  members  of  these  occupational  groups  in  the  way  they  reply  to 
items  in  the  SVIB  tend  to  interact  with  people;  they  plan  to  have  many 
discussions  with  subordinates  (r's  are  .52  and  .37  for  sales  manager 
and  life  Insurance  salesman,  respectively)  and  tend  to  communicate 


face-to-face  (.50  and  .57)-  They  also  are  inclined  to  take  leading 
action  (.22  and  .26). 
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There  are  few  significant  correlations  with  the  scale  for  president 
of  a  manufacturing  concern;  the  highest  correlation  is  .25  with  procedural 
decision. 

Those  who  resemble  lawyers  seem  to  use  subordinates  in  making  prepa¬ 
rations  for  decisions:  they  ask  subordinates  for  information  (r  =  .32) 
and  discuss  with  subordinates  (r  =  .19).  Consistent  with  these  relation¬ 
ships  is  the  tendency  to  take  leading  action  (r  =  .22)  but  to  avoid 
terminal  action  (r  =  -.20). 

The  psychologist  and  physician  scales  fall  in  Group  I,  the  "creative 
scientific"  group  of  occupations,  while  mathematician  falls  in  Group  II, 
the  technical  group.  However,  the  pattern  of  correlations  with  in-basket 
scores  is  very  much  the  same  for  physician  and  mathematician ,  while  the 
psychologist  key  has  no  significant  relationships.  Those  who  respond  to 
SVIB  items  like  physicians  and  mathematicians  tend  to  be  low  in  productivity 
(r's  are  -.18  and  -.22,  respectively,  for  number  of  items  attempted  and  -.23 
and  -.23  for  number  of  words  written)  and  to  avoid  actions  which  involve 
others  (initiates  new  structure,  -.26  and  -.25;  gives  directions  or  sug¬ 
gestions,  -.23  and  -.20;  concluding  decision,  -.21  and  -.20).  They  tend 
to  be  low  both  on  communicates  by  writing  (-.27  and  -.19)  and  communicates 
face-to-face  (-.20  and  -.19).  Correlations  are  predominantly  negative. 

The  administrative  situation  seems  alien  to  those  resembling  physicians 
and  mathematicians. 

The  only  occupation  in  Group  VIII,  the  business  detail  group,  which 
was  included  in  the  analysis  is  accountant.  There  seems  to  be  some  tendency 
for  those  with  interests  like  accountants  to  tend  toward  taking  terminal  • 
action  (r  =  .18)  rather  than  procedural  decisions  (r  =  -.22)  or  responses 
which  recognize  need  for  additional  information  (r  =  -.25). 
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strong  interest  measures  thus  tend  to  be  differentially  related 
to  in-basket  test  scores  in  ways  which  would  seem  to  be  more  or  less 
consistent  with  one’s  stereotypes  about  the  occupational  groups.  The 
findings  for  physician  and  mathematician  suggest  that  special  problems 
may  be  encountered  when  one  attempts  to  find  administrators  among 
members  of  scientific  groups. 

Correlations  of  In-Basket  Scores  with  the  Thurstone  Temperament  Schedule 
The  correlations  involving  the  seven  scores  from  the  Thurstone 
Temperament  Schedule  are  shown  in  Table  6.  A  number  of  substantial 
correlations  are  fovind  in  the  first  column.  Those  high  on  the  active 
scale  tend  to  follow  the  leads  of  superiors  (r  =  ■k2)  and  to  involve 
superiors  (r  =  .36).  They  also  tend  to  be  productive  in  the  sense  that 
they  write  a  lot  (r  =  .Uo)  and  attempt  many  items  (r  =  -39)-  Other 
correlations  which  are  significant  at  the  1$  level  involve  Imaginatlvene s s 
(r  =  .28),  procedural  decision  (r  =  .24),  leading  action  (r  =  .36),  gives 
directions  or  suggestions  (r  =  .30),  comm'unicates  face-to-face  (r  =  .32), 
and  communicates  by  writing  (r  =  .27)-  The  relationships  to  measures  which 
reflect  concern  with  superiors  and  high  work  output  suggest  the  operation 
of  a  social  desirability  response  bias,  although  examination  of  the  items 
does  not  strongly  reinforce  such  an  interpretation;  the  keyed  responses 
do  not  appear  to  be  highly  desirable  responses.  It  may  be  more  reasonable 
to  Interpret  the  results  as  a  validation  of  the  active  scale — those  with 
high  scores  apparently  do  work  fast  and  do  try  to  complete  activities. 


Insert  Table  6  about  here 
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There  are- no  significant  correlations  in  the  vigorous  column  of 
Table  6;  reasonably  enough,  a  liking  for  vigorous  outdoor  sports  and 
physical  activities  has  nothing  to  do  with  performance  on  the  adminis¬ 
trative  problems  found  in  the  in-basket. 

The  sociable  column  contains  only  a  few  correlations  which  are 
significant  and  these  at  only  the  5^  level.  Those  with  high  scores, 
who  profess  facility  in  informal  face-to-face  social  activities,  tend 
slightly  to  have  discussions  with  subordinates,  take  leading  action, 
follow  leads  of  superiors,  and  communicate  face-to-face--all  of  which 
seems  to  constitute  some  slight  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  scale. 

Those  with  high  scores  on  the  dominant  scale  are  supposed  to  see 
themselves  as  leaders  or  central  figures  of  groups.  The  pattern  of 
correlations  is  very  similar  to  that  for  active,  although  they  tend 
to  be  a  little  lower.  Those  with  high  scores  on  dominant  are  productive, 
in  that  they  attempt  many  items  (r  =  .55)  and  write  a  lot  (r  =  .50). 

They  take  leading  action  (r  =  .54),  initiate  new  structure  (r  =  .29), 
and  communicate  face-to-face  (r  =  .55).  They  also  tend  to  discuss 
with  subordinates  (r  =  .24)  and  ask  subordinates  for  information  (r  =  .25) 
All  these  correlations  are  of  about  the  same  magnitude  as  those  for  active 
But  the  correlations  with  categories  expressing  concern  with  superiors 
are  noticeably  lower:  .26  for  follows  lead  of  superior  as  compared  with 
.42,  and  .21  for  n\miber  of  superiors  involved  as  compared  with  .56. 
Apparently  those  who  conceive  of  themselves  as  leaders  do  not  show  as 
much  concern  for  their  superiors  as  might  otherwise  be  expected. 

The  calm  and  confident  scale  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  degree 
to  which  one  is  calm,  even  tempered,  and  self-confident.  Only  two 
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correlations  are  significant  at  the  Vf>  level,  those  with  number  of 
subordinates  involved  (r  =  .26)  and  initiates  new  structure  (r  =  .26). 
Other  significant  correlations  (5^  level)  are  with  number  of  items 
attempted,  uses  program  values,  discusses  with  subordinates,  delays, 
gives  directions  or  suggestions,  communicates  face-to-face,  and 
communicates  by  writing. 

Neither  the  solitary  scale,  which  is  thou^t  to  be  a  measure  of 
social  Introversion,  or  the  question  score  had  any  significant  corre¬ 
lations  with  in-basket  scores. 

Correlations  of  Style  and  Content  Scores  of  the  In-Basket 

Imaginativeness  is  the  nvimber  of  courses  of  action  taken  by  a 
subject  which  had  been  judged  to  be  "good  ideas";  and  organizational 
change  is  the  number  of  courses  of  action  involving  a  change  in  the 
organizational  structure — duties  or  assignments  of  personnel.  There 
is  a  fair  amount  of  overlap  in  the  scoring  keys,  which  helps  to  account 
for  the  correlation  of  .60  between  the  scores.  Both  are  obviously  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  total  number  of  courses  of  action  taken.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  content  scores  have  similar  patterns 
of  correlations  (see  Table  7)  and  that  they  have  high  correlations  with 
measures  of  productivity  such  as  number  of  words  written  (r  =  .56  and 
.45  for  Imaginativeness  and  organizational  change  respectively).  But 
there  are  differences  in  correlations  which  may  reflect  the  differences 
in  the  content  scores.  Asks  subordinates  for  information,  for  example, 
correlates  .3^  with  imaginativeness  but  only  .11  with  organizational 
change .  Leading  action  correlates  .56  with  Imaglnat Ivene s s  but  only  .12 
with  organizational  change,  while  the  corresponding  correlations  for 
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termlnal  action  are  .l4  and  .k2.  Thus  the  two  content  scores  seem  to 
be  differentiated,  to  some  extent,  in  a  way  which  is  consistent  with 
the  theoretical  meanings  of  the  scores. 

Insert  Table  7  about  here 


Relationship  of  Measures  to 
Factors  in  In-Basket  Performance 

The  estimated  factor  loadings  of  the  items  of  biographical  data 
and  of  the  measures  of  cognitive  ability,  attitudes,  personality,  and 
interest  on  the  factors  in  in-basket  performance,  as  determined  by  the 
factor  extension  procedure,  are  shown  in  Table  8.  These  loadings 
represent  the  correlations  of  the  measure  with  the  residuals  of  the 
factors,  the  parts  not  foxuid  in  the  second-order  factors.  This  method 
of  studying  the  relationships  of  variables  to  measures  of  in-basket  per¬ 
formance  enables  us  to  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  which  one  en¬ 
counters  when  he  tries  to  interpret  correlations  with  the  original  in- 
basket  scores.  In  interpreting  these  correlations  it  was  sometimes 
necessary,  for  example,  to  conclude  that  a  relationship  might  have 
been  due  to  general  productivity  as  well  as  to  whatever  was  unique 
about  the  category.  With  the  present  method  we  can  talk  about  re¬ 
lationships  of  measures  to  the  unique  part  of  each  factor,  that  part 
which  is  left  after  removing  the  variance  attributable  to  the  second- 
order  factors.  It  will  be  particularly  helpful  to  be  able  to  examine 
the  relations  of  variables  to  primary  factors  with  the  influence  of 
amount  of  work  removed.  But^ since  the  communalities  of  the  primary 
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factors  in  the  second-order  analysis  were  rather  small  (.25  to 
a  good  deal  of  variance  is  left. 

Insert  Table  8  about  here 

In  discussing  the  results  shown  in  Table  8,  each  factor  will  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  variables  having  the  highest  loadings  in 
that  factor.  In  the  absence  of  any  significance  test  for  the  estimated 
factor  loadings,  we  have  no  rule  as  to  how  many  of  the  relationships  we 
should  attempt  to  interpret;  but,  since  in  general  it  seems  possible  to 
make  sense  of  loadings  as  low  as  .20,  we  shall  examine  loadings  of  that 
magnitude  or  greater  in  dealing  with  each  factor. 

The  loadings  of  .20  or  higher  for  Factor  A,  Acting  in  Compliance 


with  Suggestions,  are  as  follows: 

Dislikes  irregularity  (WPS)  -.50 

President,  manufacturing  concern  (SVIB)  .22 

Forest  service  man  (SVIB)  -.22 

Mathematician  (SVIB)  -.21 

•  Sales  manager  (SVIB)  .20 

Organizational  change  .20 


The  highest  loading,  with  the  dislikes  irregularity  score  of  the 
Work  Preference  Schedule,  reveals  a  moderate  tendency  for  those  who  say 
they  like  nonroutine  jobs  to  act  in  compliance  with  suggestions.  Those 
who  resemble  presidents  of  raan\ifacturing  concerns  and  sales  managers  on 
the  SVIB  (occupations  with  executive  responsibility)  also  tend  to  comply 
with  suggestions.  Those  who  resemble  forest  service  men  and  mathematicians 
tend  not  to  follow  suggestions,  but  one  may  speculate  that  reasons  are 
rather  different  for  mathematicians  than  for  forest  service  men.  Taking 
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courses  of  action  which  were  keyed  to  contribute  to  the  organizational 
change  score  also  tends  to  be  slightly  associated  with  Factor  A. 

The  interpretation  of  the  factor  has  always  been  soiriewhat  of  a 
puzzle  because  of  the  loadings  on  the  factor  of  in-basket  scores  which 
stress  complying  with  siiggestions  on  the  one  hand  and  loadings  on  scores 
which  suggest  taking  decisive  actions  on  the  other.  The  name  given  to 
the  factor,  Acting  in  Compliance  with  Suggestions,  gives  recognition  to 
both  kinds  of  scores;  but  we  have  never  been  sure  whether  the  key  idea 
is  one  of  weak  reliance  on  others  or  strong  decisiveness.  The  loadings 
shown  above  tend  a  bit  more  toward  the  latter  interpretation,  since  the 
factor  is  associated  with  interests  like  those  of  executives  and  with 
a  dislike  of  regularity  and  routine. 

The  factor  in  the  study  of  school  administrators  (Hemphill,  Griffiths, 
&  Frederlksen,  I962)  which  is  very  similar  to  Factor  A  was  found  to  be 
associated  with  reasoning  ability  (but  not  with  most  other  cognitive 
abilities).  The  results  of  the  present  study  appear  to  be  consistent 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  Interpretation  of  Data  loads  positively 
(r  =  .16)  on  Factor  A,  while  the  loadings  for  the  other  three  ability 
tests  are  essentially  zero.  On  the  other  hand,  findings  for  the  SVIB 
seem  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  c^her  study,  which  showed  a 
positive  loading  (.JO)  for  the  subprofessional  technical  occupation 
(policeman)  and  a  negative  loading  (-.3^)  for  the  relevant  executive 
occupation  (city  school  superintendent).  The  school  study  showed  that 
complying  with  suggestions  was  associated  with  tendencies  to  be  Insecure 
and  tense;  present  findings  are  probably  consistent  as  far  as  they  go, 
since  a  negative  loading  (-.17)  was  found  for  the  most  relevant  TTS 
scale,  calm  and  confident. 
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The  loadings  of  .20  or  greater  for  Pfector  B,  Preparing  for  Action 


by  Becoming  Informed,  are  as  follows: 

Dislikes  supervising  work  (WPS)  -•35 
Forest  service  man  (SVIB)  -•5^ 
Policeman  (SVIB)  -*3^ 
President,  manufacturing  concern  (SVIB)  .28 
Sales  manager  (SVIB)  .26 
Lawyer  (SVIB)  .25 
Educational  level  . 25 
Accountant  (SVIB)  -.22 
Imaginativeness  .20 


Those  who  tend,  In  their  responses  to  In-basket  Items,  to  prepare 
for  decision  and  action  by  getting  information  and  advice  report  that 
they  like  jobs  which  require  them  to  supervise  others.  They  resemble 
presidents  of  manufacturing  concerns,  sales  managers,  and  lawyers  and 
are  unlike  forest  service  men,  policemen,  and  accountants  in  their 
responses  to  items  of  the  SVIB.  Amount  of  education  is  also  positively 
related  to  Factor  B,  as  is  the  Imaglnatlvene s s  score.  The  findings 
seem  to  reflect  a  general  tendency  for  Factor  B  to  be  associated  with 
high  occupational  level. 

None  of  the  factors  in  the  school  administration  study  is  sufficiently 
similar  to  Factor  B  to  justify  a  comparison  of  the  findings,  although  the 
interpretation  in  terms  of  occupational  level  tends  to  be  supported  by 
SVIB  score  loadings  for  the  primary  factor  exchanging  information  and 
the  second-order  factor  Preparation  for  Decision. 

Factor  C,  Concern  with  Public  Relations,  has  the  following  loadings: 


Vocabulary 

Imaginativeness 

•32 

Matrices 

.25 

Policeman  (SVIB) 

-.2k 
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Educational  level 

.23 

Chosen  for  advanced  training 

.22 

Solitary  (TTS) 

.22 

Supervisory  duties 

-.21 

Pactor  C  Is  related  more  clearly  than  any  other  factor  to  intellectual 
ability,  with  positive  loadings  on  both  the  Vocabulary  and  Matrices  tests 
and  on  imaglnativene s s .  Amount  of  education  is  positively  related  and 
the  policeman  score  negatively  related  to  Factor  C.  Those  with  high 
scores  tend  to  have  been  selected  by  their  superiors  for  advanced  training 
and  not  to  have  had  supervisory  duties.  The  positive  loading  of  .22  on  the 
TTS  solitary  scale  is  a  surprise  only  if  we  think  in  terms  of  the  popular 
stereotype  of  the  public  relations  man. 

In  considering  the  meaning  of  these  relationships,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  is  public 
relations;  as  stated  in  the  brochure  describing  the  Bureau  of  Business, 
its  aim  is  to  "express  the  viewpoint  of  businessmen  to  Congress  and  to 
the  American  Public."  The  findings  suggest  that  the  more  able  people 
are  the  ones  who  correctly  perceive  the  mission  of  the  organization 
and  work  toward  the  accomplishment  of  that  mission.  These  people 
tend  not  to  conform  to  the  stereotype  of  the  public  relations  man 
operating  through  face-to-face  contacts  with  people. 

A  factor  in  the  school  study  was  named  Responding  to  Outsiders;  it 
has  scxne  superficial  similarity  to  Concern  with  Public  Relations.  Eiat 
the  factor  is  actually  quite  different  is  suggested  by  the  different 
relationship  to  ability  measures:  the  factor  in  the  school  study  is 
associated  with  low  scores  on  ability  tests.  But  public  relations  has 
a  different  relationship  to  the  operation  of  an  elementary  school  than 
to  running  a  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Business. 
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Pactor  D,  Procrastinating ,  has  the  following  relationships  with 


other  measures: 

Organizational  change 

Imaginativeness  -.4l 

Educational  level  - .  33 

GS  level  -.29 

Dislikes  supervising  work  (WPS)  .27 

Dislikes  demanding  assignments  (WPS)  .25 

Dislikes  separation  from  friends  (WPS)  .23 

Sociable  (TTS)  -.23 

Forest  service  man  (SVIB)  .22 

Sales  manager  (SVIB)  -.22 

Dislikes  social  responsibility  (WPS)  .22 


The  high  loadings  of  the  two  content  scores  are  in  the  expected 
direction,  and  since  both  the  factor  and  the  content  scores  came  from 
the  same  responses  there  is  some  experimental  dependence.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  loadings  are  large  even  when  the  variance  due  to  the 
second-order  factor  Amount  of  Work  has  been  removed  from  Procrastinating . 

We  also  find  negative  loadings  for  educational  and  GS  level,  but 
not  age.  Four  of  the  Work  Preference  Schedule  scores  have  loadings 
greater  than  .2.  The  signs  are  all  positive,  which  indicates  that 
Procrastinating  is  associated  with  the  tendency  to  report  dislike  of 
jobs  which  require  supervising  people,  demanding  assignments,  separation 
from  family  and  friends,  and  social  responsibility.  Those  who  procrasti¬ 
nate  apparently  do  not  try  to  put  themselves  in  a  good  light  in  responding 
to  WPS  items.  Those  who  say  they  dislike  supervising  others  and  accepting 
difficult  Jobs  in  fact  tend  to  delay  or  postpone  work  on  in-basket  items. 

There  are  also  tendencies  for  procrastinators  to  resemble  forest 
service  men  but  not  sales  managers  with  respect  to  SVIB  scores,  and  to 


be  low  on  the  sociable  scale  of  the  ITS. 
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No  procrastination  factor  was  found  in  the  study  of  school  adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  loadings  of  .20  or  greater  for  Concern  with  Superiors  are  as 
follows: 


Dislikes  hazards  (WPS) 

Dislikes  irregularity  (WPS) 

-.52 

YMCA  secretary  (SVIB) 

.28 

Active  (TOS) 

.25 

Dislikes  discomfort  (WPS) 

-.214- 

Personnel  director  (SVIB) 

.23 

Imaginativeness 

.23 

Public  administrator  (SVIB) 

,20 

Educational  level 

,20 

Dislikes  judging  people  (WPS) 

-,20 

Life  insurance  salesman  (SVIB) 

,20 

The  highest  loading  (-.14-4)  is  one  of  the  highest  in  all  of  Table  8 
and  it  involves  a  variable  which  we  have  previously  suspected  of  reflecting 
a  social  desirability  response  bias.  Those  who  reveal  a  tendency  to  try 
to  put  themselves  in  a  good  light  in  responding  to  questionnaire  items 
turn  out  to  be  the  ones  who  show  much  concern  about  their  superiors  in 
the  in-basket  situation.  Four  of  the  loadings  of  WPS  scores  on  Factor  E 
are  above  .20  and  all  but  one  of  the  loadings  for  the  12  scales  are  negative 
It  seems  reasonable  to  interpret  these  loadings  in  terms  of  social  desira¬ 
bility  response  bias. 

Concern  with  Superiors  is  positively  associated  with  scores  on 
several  of  the  Strong  scales.  Ibose  who  resemble  TMCA  secretaries, 
personnel  directors,  public  administrators,  and  life  insurance  salesmen 
in  their  responses  to  SVIB  items  tend  to  show  concern  for  superiors. 
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The  active  scale  of  the  TTS  also  has  a  loading  (.25)  on  Concern  vlth 
Superiors ,  as  does  the  imaginatlvene s s  content  score  (.25)  and  amount 
of  education  (.20). 

The  factor  called  Maintaining  Organizational  Relationships  in  the 
school  study  is  the  one  most  similar  to  Factor  E,  but  it  is  much  broader, 
Including  outsiders  as  well  as  superiors.  The  finding  in  the  other  study 
of  a  relationship  to  measures  of  sociability  and  confidence  is  not  repli¬ 
cated  here,  although  the  TTS  dcanlnant  scale  has  a  loading  of  .I9.  Factor  E 
is  probably  rather  different  from  Maintaining  Relationships. 

There  are  only  a  couple  of  loadings  on  Factor  F,  Informality,  to 
consider; 

Forest  service  man  (SVIB)  .2k 

Life  insurance  salesman  (SVIB)  -.22 

Perhaps  the  loading  of  forest  service  man  can  be  accounted  for  in 
terms  of  occupational  level  and  the  negative  loading  for  life  Insurance 
salesman  as  an  Instance  of  the  more  formal  relationships  expected  between 
strangers  in  a  business  setting.  No  factor  of  informality  was  identified 
in  the  school  administration  study. 

There  are  many  loadings  to  report  for  Factor  G,  Directing  Subordinates; 


Supervisory  duties  .55 
President,  manufacturing  concern  (SVIB)  -.51 
Organizational  change  .50 
Policeman  (SVTB)  .29 
Dislikes  being  supervised  (WPS)  -.28 
1MCA  secretary  (SVIB)  .27 
Dislikes  training  (WPS)  -.27 
Calm  and  confident  (TTS)  .25 
Dislikes  demanding  assigments  (WPS)  -.21 
Lawyer  (SVIB)  -.21 


Sales  manager  (SVIB)  -.21 

Forest  service  man  (SVIB)  .20 

Dislikes  collaboration  with  incompetents 

(WPS)  -.20 

Imaginativeness  .20 


The  loading  of  .33  for  supervisory  duties  is  positive,  indicating 
a  moderate  tendency  for  those  whose  regular  Job  involves  supervision  to 
supervise  work  in  the  simulated  situation. 

Those  who  tend  to  supervise  work  in  their  in-basket  responses  are 
unlike  presidents  of  manufacturing  concerns  (-.31),  lawyers  (-.21),  and 
sales  managers  (-.21)  in  the  way  they  answer  items  of  the  SVIB,  but  they 
do  resemble  policemen  (.29),  IMCA  secretaries  (.27),  and  forest  service 
men  (.20).  Again  occupational  level  seems  to  be  important,  with  people 
like  those  from  lower  level  occupations  more  inclined  to  try  to  control 
subordinates  directly. 

Supervision  is  associated  with  organizational  change  (.30)  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  with  Imaglnativene s s  (.20).  Being  hig^  on  Factor  G  is 
thus  not  merely  a  stylistic  trait;  it  also  Involves  taking  courses  of 
action  of  the  sort  keyed  for  these  content  scores. 

Loadings  for  Work  Preference  Schedule  scores  tend  to  be  negative; 
those  high  on  Factor  G  are  likely  to  report  that  they  don't  mind  being 
supervised  (-.28),  being  trained  (-.27),  being  given  demanding  assign¬ 
ments  (-.21),  or  working  with  Incompetent  subordinates  (-.20).  While 
a  social  desirability  response  bias  may  again  be  involved,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  relevance  of  these  scores  to  supervision,  especially 
when  coupled  with  the  notion  that  supervision  characterizes  people  of 
relatively  low  occupational  status. 
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The  only  other  loading  In  the  above  list  is  that  of  .23  for  the 
calm  and  confident  scores  of  the  TTS. 

The  school  administration  study  revealed  a  factor  which  also  has 
something  to  do  with  controlling  subordinates,  but  which  involves  more 
sympathetic,  considerate  techniques  than  the  present  Factor  G.  The 
factor  in  the  school  study  was  associated  with  generally  low  ability 
scores,  soberness  and  stability,  and  interests  unlike  those  of  school 
superintendents  and  lawyers.  In  spite  of  the  differences  between  the 
factors,  the  relationships  to  other  measures  tend  toward  the  same  re- 
s\ilts;  negative  loadings  for  Interpretation  of  Data  (-.17),  president, 
manufacturing  concern  (-.31),  and  lawyer  (-.21),  and  the  positive  loading 
for  calm  and  confident  (.23). 

None  of  the  variables  has  a  loading  as  high  as  .20  for  Factor  H, 
Discussing. 

Turning  to  the  estimated  loadings  for  the  second-order  factors,  we 
find  comparatively  few  loadings  of  svifficient  size  to  be  of  interest. 

None  of  the  loadings  for  Phctor  X,  Preparing  for  Action,  are  as  large 
as  .20.  Relationships  instead  have  tended  to  show  up  on  the  relevant 
primary  factors,  especially  Factor  B,  Preparing  for  Action  by  Becoming 
Informed. 

Factor  Y,  Amount  of  Work,  has  the  following  loadings  of  .20  or 
greater: 


Imaginativeness 

.38 

Organizational  change 

.38 

Vocabulary 

.26 

Dislikes  hazards  (WPS) 

-.21 

The  two  content  scores  are  again  shewn  as  related  to  general  pro¬ 
ductivity.  The  relationship  is  of  course  not  entirely  spurious;  while 
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a  large  number  of  courses  of  action  increases  the  likelihood  of  getting 
high  content  scores,  one  cannot  take  many  imaginative  actions  and  make 
many  organizational  changes  without  increasing  his  scores  on  measures 
of  productivity. 

Amount  of  Work  is  shown  to  have  something  to  do  with  verbal  ability 
as  measured  by  Vocabulary.  If  we  accept  the  score  on  dislikes  hazards 
as  measuring  social  desirability  bias,  we  should  probably  conclude  that 
desire  to  put  oneself  in  a  good  light  contributes  to  a  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  his  productivity  in  the  in-basket  situation. 

The  following  three  variables  have  loadings  of  .20  or  greater  on 
Factor  Z,  Seeking  Guidance: 


YMCA  secretary  (SVIB) 

.28 

Active  (TTS) 

.21 

Life  Insvirance  salesman  (SVIB) 

.20 

Apparently  people  who  resemble  IMCA  secretaries  and  insurance 
salesmen  with  respect  to  responses  to  SVIB  items  are  inclined  to  seek 
guidance.  Perhaps  such  people  are  more  "other  directed"  than  most. 

The  active  scale  of  the  TOS  emphasizes  tendencies  to  move  and  work 
fast;  in  view  of  the  component  of  Procrastination  in  Factor  Z,  this 
loading  of  active  on  Factor  Z  seems  inconsistent.  Perhaps  the  relation¬ 
ship  should  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  the  larger  components  of  concern 
with  superiors  and  discussing.  The  loading  of  active  may  make  sense  in 
view  of  the  interpretation  of  Factor  Z  as  the  behavior  of  someone  who  is 
anxious  to  please,  who  avoids  doing  things  for  which  he  might  be  criti¬ 
cized,  and  who  makes  many  positive  attempts  to  find  out  what  his  superiors 
want  h^  to  do. 
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Discussion 

Perhaps  the  principle  virtue  of  an  unstructured  situational  test 
such  as  an  in-basket  test  is  that  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
examinee  to  display  spontaneously  certain  response  tendencies  which 
comprise  a  part  of  his  "personality."  The  subject  doesn't  know  pre¬ 
cisely  what  is  expected  of  him  or  how  his  products  are  to  be  scored, 
since  his  instructions  are  merely  to  "be  the  executive"  and  to  behave 
as  though  he  were  really  on  the  job.  He  may  have  some  hypotheses  (Ome, 
1962)  as  to  what  the  scorer  will  look  for,  such  as  completion  of  a  large 
amount  of  work,  or  "good  judgment,"  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
anticipate  all  the  stylistic  variables  which  enter  into  the  scoring 
system.  Consideration  for  the  feelings  of  subordinates  or  recognition 
of  the  need  for  information,  for  example,  are  likely  to  be  displayed 
if  displayed  at  all  because  they  are  natural  or  habitual  expressions 
of  the  subject's  personality. 

If  the  in-basket  scores  are  correlated  with  other  measures  which 
on  theoretical  or  logical  grounds  we  might  expect  to  be  related,  we 
have  evidence  that  the  subject  displays  in  his  performance  in  the 
simulated  job  some  of  the  same  consistencies  in  behavior  that  are 
characteristic  of  him  more  generally.  If  the  other  measures  Involve 
a  variety  of  techniques  of  measurement,  and  especially  if  biographical 
data  are  included,  we  feel  more  confident  that  the  in-basket  scores 
are  in  some  sense  valid. 

The  relationships  reported  in  this  study  are, in  general,  in 
directions  which  one  might  expect  on  logical  or  theoretical  grounds, 
and  a  variety  of  types  of  variables,  including  biographical,  are  involved. 
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For  exeunple,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  following  relationships: 

Those  who  take  many  courses  of  action  which  were  classified  as 
imaginative  tend  to  have  high  ability  as  measured  by  the  Vocabiilary 
test  (r  =  .kl). 

Those  who  attempt  to  solve  many  problems  tend  to  resemble  personnel 
directors  in  their  responses  to  SVIB  items  (r  =  .39)- 

Those  who  write  a  great  deal  tend  to  get  high  scores  on  the  active 
scale  of  the  TTS  (r  =  .kO). 

Those  who  frequently  involve  subordinates  in  their  responses  tend 
to  be  of  high  GS  level  (r  =  .58). 

Those  who  give  indications  that  they  are  aware  of  poor  work  on 
the  part  of  their  subordinates  tend  to  have  high  ability  as  measured 
by  the  Vocab-ulary  test  (r  =  .29). 

Those  who  plan  to  have  many  discussions  with  subordinates  tend  to 
resemble  life  insurance  salesmen  in  their  responses  to  the  SVIB  (r  =  .yj). 

Those  who  frequently  ask  subordinates  for  information  or  advice 
tend  to  answer  items  in  the  SVIB  like  lawyers  (r  =  .52),  not  like  forest 
service  men  (r  =  -.5^)* 

Those  who  frequently  take  leading  actions  tend  to  be  of  high  GS 
level  (r  =  •3l). 

Those  who  frequently  give  directions  and  suggestions  tend  to  be 
of  high  GS  level  (r  =  .38). 

Those  who  frequently  plan  to  communicate  face-to-face  tend  to 
resemble  life  Insurance  salesmen  in  their  responses  to  the  SVIB 
(r  =  .37). 
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niose  who  generally  tend  to  prepare  for  action  hy  becoming  informed 
are  likely  to  resemble  presidents  of  manufacturing  concerns  (loading  =  .28) 
rather  than  policemen  (loading  =  -.5^)  in  their  responses  to  the  SVIB. 

Those  who  generally  tend  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  mission  of 
the  organization  by  showing  concern  for  public  relations  are  likely  to 
have  high  ability  as  measured  by  the  Vocabulary  test  (loading  =  .5^). 

Those  who  generally  tend  to  procrastinate  are  likely  to  be  of  low 
educational  level  (loading  =  -.33). 

Those  who  generally  tend  to  show  concern  about  their  superiors  are 
likely  to  show  a  bias  toward  socially  desirable  responses  on  the  WPS 
(loading  =  -.44  for  the  hazards  scale). 

Those  who  generally  tend  to  supervise  work  of  subordinates  are 
likely  to  have  supervisory  duties  in  their  real  jobs  (loading  =  .53)* 

Although  none  of  these  variables  could  reasonably  be  considered 
satisfactory  as  a  final  criterion  for  establishing  the  validity  of  any 
in-basket  measure,  the  findings  generally  contribute  to  the  validation 
of  in-basket  scores  in  the  sense  that  they  reveal  that  a  certain  amount 
of  consistency  is  present  both  in  in-basket  performance  and  in  the  other 
variables.  If  as  further  evidence  accumulates  we  continue  to  find 
sensible  relationships  between  in-basket  variables  and  items  of  infor¬ 
mation  derived  from  different  sources,  our  confidence  in  the  use  of 
this  type  of  simulation  in  psychological  measurement  may  grow  to  the 
point  where  we  want  to  employ  situational  test  measures  in  the  vali¬ 
dation  of  instruments  which  approach  the  measurement  problem  less 
directly. 

The  use  of  situational  tests  for  providing  dependent  variables  in 
social-psychological  experiments  is  suggested  by  the  findings.  For 
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example,  experimental  treatments  might  consist  in  systematically  varying 
the  background  situation  in  ways  which  would  permit  the  testing  of 
appropriate  hypotheses  about  leadership  or  social  behavior.  The  back¬ 
ground  situation  would  have  to  be  rather  carefully  and  perhaps  elaborately 
presented  if  one  is  to  be  sure  that  it  has  sufficient  impact  to  make  a 
difference.  Then  the  behavior  of  subjects  under  the  various  treatments 
could  be  studied  by  comparing  the  relevant  scores  derived  from  the  records 
of  performance  in  the  situational  test.  Such  a  method  would  permit  much 
more  complete  control  of  the  experimental  conditions  than  is  possible  in 
small  group  research,  for  example,  where  no  two  groups  perform  under 
exactly  the  same  experimental  conditions. 

The  results  of  the  study  also  suggest  the  possibility  of  using 
situational  tests,  such  as  the  in-basket,  in  the  psychological  appraisal 
of  personnel.  Like  the  situational  tests  used  by  the  OSS  Assessment 
Staff  (1948)  during  World  War  II,  the  in-basket  test  elicits  spontaneous 
behaviors  resembling  those  of  the  criterion  tasks.  But  unlike  the  OSS 
assessment  procedures,  the  in-basket  test  provides  a  detailed  record  of 
performance  which  is  readily  amenable  to  objective  scoring  on  a  variety 
of  variables  as  well  as  to  impressionistic  interpretation.  Such  situ¬ 
ational  tests  have  the  characteristics  of  an  instrument  with  large  band¬ 
width  (Cronbach  Se  Gleser,  1957)>  yet  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  discrete 
scores  are  potentially  satisfactory  as  narrow-band  high-fidelity  instru¬ 
ments.  The  objective  scores  and  impressionistic  content  together  might 
make  such  tests  useful  assessment  instruments  in  situations  where  many 
types  of  questions  are  to  be  answered  or  many  kinds  of  decisions  made. 


Sumraary 


Scores  on  tests  of  cognitive  abilities,  attitudes,  interests,  and 
personality  and  biographical  information  were  obtained  for  a  group  of 
115  administrators  in  the  federal  government  who  had  also  been  given 
the  Bvireau  of  Business  In-Basket  Test.  The  group  overlapped  with  a 
larger  group  (N  =  335)  of  subjects  who  had  provided  data  for  a  factor 
analysis  of  scores  from  the  in-basket.  The  purpose  of  the  present  study 
was  to  observe  the  correlations  of  in-basket  scores  with  the  ability 
and  other  measures  and  to  estimate  the  factor  loadings  of  the  other 
measures  on  the  factors  obtained  in  the  previous  study.  This  was 
accomplished  by  estimating  the  correlations  between  in-basket  scores 
and  other  variables  for  the  larger  group  (assuming  explicit  multi¬ 
variate  selection),  and  then  using  a  factor  extension  procedure  to 
estimate  loadings  on  the  oblique  primary  factors  and  the  second-order 
factors. 

The  general  trend  of  the  results  is  in  harmony  with  the  relation¬ 
ships  one  might  expect  on  logical  or  theoretical  grounds.  Findings  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  response  set  toward  social  desirability  is  operating  in  one 
of  the  instruments  and  that  scores  on  a  social  desirability  scale  under 
certain  conditions  might  be  useful  in  a  predictor  battery.  The  results 
tend  to  establish  the  construct  validity  of  in-basket  scores.  It  would 
therefore  seem  reasonable  to  consider  using  scores  on  situational  tests 
like  the  in-basket  as  dependent  variables  in  social-psychological  experi¬ 
ments,  or  as  provisional  criteria  for  validating  tests  which  approach  the 
problem  of  measuring  personality  less  directlj'.  The  use  of  situational 


tests  in  assessment  is  discussed. 
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Footnotes 

1.  Dr.  David  Goodrich  has  contributed  ideas  emd  criticism  at  all 
stages  of  this  study  from  its  inception.  He  provided  invaluable  help 

in  the  data  collection  phase  of  the  study  and  made  many  useful  suggestions 
after  reviewing  the  manuscript.  Responsibility  for  any  errors  of  fact 
or  interpretation,  however,  is  the  author's. 

2.  Government  Service. 

3.  In  Table  1  and  in  subsequent  tables  based  on  the  intercorrelations 
of  the  77  variables  for  Sample  B,  correlations  of  .214-  or  greater  are  sig¬ 
nificant  at  the  1^  level  and  correlations  of  .18  or  greater  are  significant 
at  the  5^  level. 
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.06 

.15 

.00 

-.02 

.19 

-.U 

.16 

.26 

.« 

.07 

.03 

( 


19 

20 

a 

22 

83 

24 

85 

£6 

27 

26 

29 

30 

31 

52 

35 

3* 

55 

36 

37 

38 

39 

60 

61 

48 

-.Olt 

.04 

.06 

-.25 

-.12 

-.04 

.17 

.10 

,16 

-.04 

-.10 

.03 

.22 

.05 

.01 

-.22 

.02 

-.05 

.09 

-.07 

.01 

.17 

.09 

-.18 

.00 

-.16 

.07 

-.00 

-.16 

-.07 

,11 

-.09 

-.17 

.15 

.09 

.14 

.04 

.20 

.19 

.06 

.17 

.12 

.06 

.09 

■u 

.89 

-.07 

-.81 

.15 

-.01 

.06 

.35 

.15 

.10 

-.32 

-.26 

-.11 

.15 

.17 

.12 

-.22 

-.20 

-.05 

.55 

-.21 

.12 

-.22 

.09 

.06 

-.09 

.13 

-.06 

.22 

-.04 

.10 

.04 

.03 

.04 

.06 

.05 

.06 

-.04 

-.02 

-.03 

-.00 

-.06 

-.10 

-.03 

-.05 

.01 

-.07 

-.09 

•  .06 

.04 

.02 

.07 

-.17 

.09 

.06 

-.13 

-.05 

-.U 

.01 

.U 

-.07 

.04 

.05 

.02 

-.07 

.16 

.21 

.20 

.04 

.05 

.06 

-.00 

■u 

-.01 

.09 

-.08 

-.02 

-.05 

-.04 

.45 

.06 

.20 

-.20 

-.52 

-.09 

.05 

.12 

-.06 

-.15 

-.19 

..u 

.29 

-.02 

.10 

-.18 

.05 

-.06 

-.84 

.05 

.a 

.19 

-.10 

.07 

.16 

.07 

.13 

-.03 

-.54 

-.05 

-.16 

-.06 

-.17 

-.11 

-.10 

-.17 

.a 

.11 

.02 

-.17 

-.12 

-.15 

-.84 

.10 

.10 

-.03 

-.16 

-.07 

.38 

.02 

.10 

-.07 

-.21 

-.06 

.17 

.15 

.03 

-.05 

-.U 

-.11 

.16 

-.15 

.16 

-.a 

..06 

.03 

-.02 

.19 

.06 

.06 

-.12 

.04 

.39 

.10 

.20 

-.14 

-.29 

-.10 

-.01 

.07 

-.10 

-.13 

-.19 

-.18 

.16 

-.05 

.a 

-.19 

-.09 

..oe 

-.89 

.19 

.13 

.21 

.34 

.06 

-.26 

-.14 

.03 

.05 

-.10 

.09 

-.16 

-.16 

-.06 

-.06 

.14 

.14 

-.13 

.11 

-.04 

-.06 

.05 

-.09 

.10 

-.04 

.00 

.51 

.22 

.38 

-.17 

.09 

.15 

-.16 

-.26 

-.13 

-.29 

-.17 

-.14 

.02 

-.01 

.07 

.07 

.06 

-.12 

-.21 

.05 

■  .S6 

-.09 

.06 

-.08 

.54 

.49 

.19 

-.09 

.42 

.46 

-.04 

-.01 

.12 

-.60 

-.41 

-.42 

-.06 

-.37 

-.55 

-.11 

-.06 

-.35 

-.16 

-.33 

-.36 

-.41 

.80 

.19 

.39 

.26 

.32 

-.10 

.20 

.22 

-.12 

-15 

-.01 

-.35 

-.18 

-.22 

-.02 

-.15 

-.03 

.01 

.15 

-.22 

-.15 

-.12 

-.35 

-.16 

.11 

-.11 

.31 

-.17 

.07 

.15 

.12 

.06 

.01 

-.12 

-.10 

-.07 

-.08 

-.17 

.04 

-.13 

-.10 

.07 

.12 

.02 

-.07 

-.05 

-.ei 

*.27 

.17 

.16 

.36 

.37 

.19 

.09 

.26 

,48 

.07 

-.06 

.22 

-.41 

-.24 

-.42 

-.01 

-.44 

-.43 

-.u 

-.06 

-.32 

-.03 

-.43 

•  .6e 

..SB 

.30 

.26 

.12 

.46 

.15 

,  .10 

.30 

.40 

-.21 

-.05 

.15 

-.47 

-.26 

-.25 

-.15 

-.57 

-.27 

.02 

-.16 

-.55 

-.05 

-.55 

-.63 

‘.53 

.15 

.22 

.49 

.06 

.06 

-.04 

.27 

.22 

.07 

.00 

.12 

..a 

-.20 

-.30 

-.07 

-.21 

-.25 

-.14 

-.02 

-.05 

-.01 

-.06 

-.29 

-.29 

.16 

.07 

.29 

.12 

.45 

-.04 

.12 

.10 

-.04 

-.20 

-.05 

-.10 

-.05 

-.01 

-.04 

-.10 

-.01 

-.11 

.02 

-.06 

-.06 

.04 

-.05 

-.09 

.06 

.05 

.09 

.27 

.01 

.29 

.27 

.03 

-.08 

.09 

-.25 

-.11 

-.35 

-.06 

-.24 

-.25 

-.12 

.04 

-.14 

-.11 

-.14 

-.38 

-.29 

.20 

.10 

.09 

.12 

-.16 

.17 

.12 

-.08 

.09 

.16 

-.36 

-.21 

-.20 

-.21 

-.19 

-.12 

-.09 

-.16 

-58 

-.05 

-.21 

-.53 

-.22 

.01 

.01 

.27 

.12 

-.01 

.16 

.10 

-.05 

-.05 

.05 

..16 

-.01 

-.09 

.11 

-.29 

-.21 

-.09 

-.06 

-.21 

-.07 

-.05 

-.8) 

-.14 

.14 

.00 

.01 

-.16 

-.01 

.58 

.35 

-.15 

-.22 

-.06 

.29 

.31 

.03 

-.16 

-.45 

-.37 

.19 

-.23 

-.10 

-.22 

-.19 

-.09 

-.05 

.19 

.09 

.29 

.17 

.16 

.56 

.64 

-.03 

-.04 

.a 

-.54 

-.20 

-.35 

-.39 

-.55 

-.44 

.05 

-.80 

-.a 

-.10 

-.55 

-.38 

-.90 

.52 

.19 

.27 

.12 

.10 

.35 

.64 

-.05 

-.26 

.05 

-.41 

..36 

-.59 

-.20 

..ltd 

-.49 

.05 

-.11 

-.29 

-.19 

-.42 

-.66 

-,92 

.34 

.29 

•w 

-.06 

-.05 

-.15 

-.03 

-.03 

.42 

.40 

.20 

.15 

-.20 

.55 

-.02 

-.51 

..60 

.51 

-.01 

.42 

-.10 

-09 

.16 

-.04 

.02 

..06 

.09 

-.05 

-.22 

-.04 

-.26 

.42 

.35 

.24 

.31 

.16 

.30 

-.19 

-.16 

-.43 

-.57 

-.17 

.40 

.04 

.06 

.18 

-.17 

-.10 

.09 

.16 

.05 

-.06 

.a 

.05 

.40 

.55 

-.07 

.17 

-.09 

.10 

-.54 

-.31 

-.96 

-.58 

-.06 

.53 

-.21 

-.97 

-.02 

.04 

.09 

-.25 

-.36 

-.16 

.29 

-.54 

-.41 

.20 

.24 

-.07 

.74 

.57 

.26 

.19 

.14 

.02 

-.15 

.21 

.10 

.33 

.66 

.96 

-.07 

-.13 

-.U 

-.21 

-.01 

.31 

-.20 

-.36 

.15 

.31 

.17 

.74 

.45 

.25 

-.07 

-.05 

-.06 

-.26 

.19 

.12 

.17 

.39 

.89 

-.W 

-.09 

-.53 

-.20 

-.09 

.03 

-.33 

-.39 

-.20 

.16 

-.09 

.57 

.43 

.06 

.15 

.39 

.06 

-.34 

.16 

.04 

■39 

.53 

.34 

-.29 

-.14 

-.06 

-.21 

.U 

-.16 

-.39 

-.20 

.33 

.50 

.10 

.26 

.25 

.06 

-.01 

-.19 

-58 

-.06 

-.02 

.09 

-.10 

-.19 

.10 

.02 

.05 

-.24 

-.19 

-.29 

-.43 

-.53 

-.46 

-.02 

-.19 

-.34 

.19 

-.07 

.13 

-.01 

.80 

.26 

.34 

.51 

.09 

.49 

.69 

.34 

-.93 

-.50 

-.25 

-.12 

-.a 

-.37 

-.44 

-.49 

-.51 

-.18 

-.51 

.14 

-.05 

.39 

-.19 

.60 

.48 

.50 

.39 

.00 

.94 

.33 

.86 

-.39 

-.53 

-.12 

-.09 

-.09 

.19 

.03 

.05 

-.60 

-.45 

-.36 

.02 

-.06 

.06 

-52 

.26 

.46 

.03 

.29 

-.34 

.a 

•19 

-.09 

-.01 

-.16 

.04 

-.16 

-.06 

-.25 

-.20 

-.U 

.31 

1 

is 

-.52 

-.15 

-.26 

-.54 

..06 

.94 

.50 

.03 

.16 

.16 

.10 

■09 

.16 

-.88 

-.20 

-.14 

-.36 

-.a 

-.10 

-.a 

-.23 

-.01 

-17 

-.06 

.a 

.19 

.16 

-.02 

.31 

.53 

.25 

.16 

.06 

.97 

.57 

.13 

-.18 

-.14 

..u 

-.03 

-.07 

-.22 

-.10 

-.19 

.42 

.40 

.35 

.10 

.12 

.04 

.09 

.09 

.00 

-.34 

.16 

.06 

.12 

.16 

.80 

-.26 

-.22 

-.14 

-.a 

-.03 

-.19 

-.33 

-.42 

-.10 

.04 

-.a 

.35 

.1? 

.33 

-.10 

.43 

.94 

.a 

.10 

.37 

.12 

.37 

.85 

-.93 

-.36 

-.36 

-33 

-.20 

-.09 

-.38 

-.44 

-.09 

.04 

-.87 

.46 

.38 

.53 

-.12 

.49 

.93 

.19 

.09 

.37 

.14 

.97 

.43 

-.39 

-.89 

-.23 

-.22 

-.14 

-.03 

-.50 

-.32 

.16 

.12 

-.02 

.36 

.29 

.34 

.10 

.54 

.26 

-.09 

.16 

.80 

.29 

.63 

-.39 

-.96 

.20 

.01 

.14 

.19 

.58 

.54 

-.04 

-.17 

.04 

-.07 

-.05 

-.25 

.02 

-.53 

-.39 

-.a 

-.28 

-.10 

-.86 

-.59 

-.35 

.29 

.10 

.01 

.00 

.09 

.15 

.29 

.02 

-.10 

.09 

-.15 

-.09 

-.14 

.05 

-.30 

-.59 

-.16 

-.80 

-.14 

-.82 

-.36 

-.93 

-.36 

.89 

I 
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Table  2 

Correlations  of  In-Basket  Scores  with  Biographical  Data 


CQ 

■s 

u 

•H 

<P 

1 

3i 

5 

1 

Variable 

U 

§ 

o 

1  o  q 

•H 

0) 

31 

& 

% 

4)  (1 

S 

& 

6 

Imaginativeness 

-.02 

.19 

.10 

.11 

-.09 

Organizational  Change 

.11 

.22 

.17 

.15 

.03 

Number  of  Items  Attempted 

.03 

.20 

.27 

.02 

.01 

Estimated  Number  of  Words  Written 

-.03 

.33 

.21 

.02 

-.08 

Number  of  Sxibordinates  Involved 
as  Individuals 

.05 

.36 

.29 

.10 

-.08 

Number  of  Superiors  Involved 

-.02 

.24 

.07 

.19 

-.01 

Number  of  Outsiders  Involved 
as  Individuals 

.27 

.18 

-.05 

-.05 

Unusual  Action 

.04 

.22 

.14 

-.05 

Aware  of  Poor  Work 

-.05 

.08 

.19 

-.07 

Carelessness  or  Minor  Error 

.12 

.18 

.04 

.01 

.05 

Socially  Insensitive 

.04 

.10 

.00 

.13 

1—1 

Relates  to  Background  Material 
or  Other  Items 

.10 

.13 

.25 

-.08 

.00 

Uses  Program  Values 

.03 

.12 

■a 

b 

VJI 

-.02 

Discusses  with  Subordinates 

-.07 

.13 

-.17 

-.09 

Asks  Subordinates  for  Information 

-.15 

.20 

.19 

-.08 

.03 

or  Opinion 

Requires  Further  Information  for 
Deciding 

.02 

.12 

.17 

.09 

-.13 

Delays ;  Postpones  or  Temporizes 

-.01 

-.10 

-.09 

.01 

-.06 

Arrives  at  a  Procedure  for 

-.11 

.21 

.17 

-.09 

-.10 

Deciding 

Concluding  Decision 

.08 

.18 

.11 

.07 

-.07 

Table  2  (Continued) 


Variable 

j 

0) 

GS  Level 

Educational  Level 

Supervisoiry  Duties 

O 

1 

<H  -H 

si 

(0  ii 

0  S 
6 

Tentative  or  Definite  Plans  Only 

mm 

-.19 

-.01 

.01 

-.07 

Work  Scheduled  for  Same  or  Next  Day 

n 

.13 

.05 

-.13 

-.08 

Work  Scheduled  for  Same  or  Next  Week 

•  09 

.12 

-.05 

.06 

-.04 

Work  Scheduled — No  Time  Specified 

-.07 

.12 

.19 

-.06 

-.04 

Leading  Action 

-.07 

.31 

.2k 

-.12 

-.15 

Terminal  Action 

.06 

.11 

.06 

.07 

.00 

Follows  Lead  by  Subordinates 

.07 

.12 

.21 

-.21 

-.08 

1 

Follows  Lead  by  Superiors 

-.15 

.13 

.16 

-.04 

-.10 

Initiates  a  New  Structure 

.05 

.27 

.13 

-.06 

-.04 

Gives  Directions  or  Suggestions 

.08 

.38 

.12 

-.01 

-.08 

Refers  to  Superiors 

.11 

.01 

.12 

.00 

-.08 

Coninunlcates  Face-to-Face 

-.01 

.22 

.15 

-.06 

-.05 

Communicates  by  Writing 

.03 

.36 

.20 

-.03 

-.12 

Courtesy  to  Outsiders 

.06 

.07 

.07 

.02 

.15 

Informality  to  Subordinates 

.09 

-.01 

.05 

-.17 

-.03 

Informality  to  Superiors 

.08 

-.08 

.00 

.03 

-.07 
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Table  3 

Correlations  of  In-Basket  Scores  with  Ability  Test  Scores 


Variable 

;erpretation 
jf  Data 

CO 

0) 

o 

•H 

u 

1 

il 

o  g 

3*1 

a 

M 

O 

> 

Imaginativeness 

■a 

.15 

.4l 

.17 

Organizational  Change 

.04 

.29 

.06 

Number  of  Items  Attempted 

.12 

-.05 

.16 

.07 

Estimated  Number  of  Words  Written 

.15 

.09 

.30 

.14 

Number  of  Subordinates  Involved  as 
Individuals 

.16 

.08 

.32 

.16 

Number  of  Superiors  Involved 

.06 

-.18 

.16 

.02 

Number  of  Outsiders  Involved  as 

Individuals 

.05 

-.07 

.25 

.02 

Unusual  Action 

-.03 

-.01 

.01 

.05 

Aware  of  Poor  Work 

.03 

.22 

.29 

.21 

Carelessness  or  Minor  Error 

-.03 

-.09 

-.06 

-.08 

Socially  Insensitive 

.04 

.05 

-.06 

Relates  to  Background  Material  or 

Other  Items 

.07 

-.02 

.06 

Uses  Program  Values 

.03 

.04 

.03 

Discusses  with  Subordinates 

.16 

-.01 

-.01 

Asks  Subordinates  for  Information 
or  Opinion 

.20 

.04 

.14 

.18 

Requires  Further  Information  for  Deciding 

.18 

.20 

.27 

.18 

Delays,  Postpones,  or  Temporizes 

-.02 

-.17 

-.10 

-.06 

Arrives  at  a  Procedure  for  Deciding 

.17 

.07 

.08 

.10 

Concluding  Decision 

-.06 

-.03 

.17 

-.01 

Tentative  or  Definite  Plans  Only 

.05 

.02 

-.14 

.02 

Work  Scheduled  for  Same  or  Next  Day 

.3.^ 

.12 

.13 

.17 
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Table  3  (Continued) 


Variable 

Interpretation 
of  Data 

Matrices 

Vocabulary 

i 

u 

1 

1  Tl 

’  a 

[t 

1 

Work  Scheduled  for  Same  or  Next  Week 

-.03 

-.13 

.07 

- 

02 

Work  Scheduled — No  Time  Specified 

.00 

-.07 

-.02 

- 

17 

Leading  Action 

.19 

.05 

.19 

07 

Terminal  Action 

-.09 

-.01 

.11 

00 

Follows  Lead  by  Subordinates 

.00 

.06 

.03 

- 

06 

Follows  Lead  by  Superiors 

.15 

-.05 

.25 

14 

Initiates  a  New  Stnicture 

.10 

.10 

.19 

02 

Olves  Directions  or  Suggestions 

-.01 

1 

b 

.17 

-.01 

Defers  to  Superiors 

-.07 

-.06 

.07 

• 

02 

Communicates  Face-to-Face 

.07 

-.04 

.10 

■  “  e 

01 

Conmunlcates  by  Writing 

.06 

-.01 

*.15 

-.07 

Courtesy  to  Outsiders 

-.11 

.06 

.07 

“  e 

08 

Informality  to  dibordlnates 

-.12 

-.16 

-.01 

“  e 

13 

Informality  to  Superiors 

-.17 

-.12 

.04 

m  ^ 

09 

Table  ^ 


50. 


1 

I  f 


-jBXnaajJi  saJiTiaia 

•  ••  •  •  •  •  ••••  •  •• 
•  ■III  1  III 

sq.aaoia9T8sv 
Sa^pOBUiaa  saJCfTSTd 

Hif\t-cD  CO  00  cvj  oifNirxo  CO  roH 

<»lHCVIOI  CVlOHHCVIOHOOCVl 

•  ••  •  •  •  •  ••••  •  •• 
lilt  1  1  •  1  1  1  III 

sq.a3q.3d 
-aiooui  qq.Ta  ao-pq^ 
-BJoqBTIoO  S33iTTSTa 

spasqjj  uiojj 
aoqqBJsdsg  832iTi;sTa 

p3STAJ3dns 
auT:3a  s33n:xsTa 

8^3  & 

•  ••  •  •  •  •  •••••  •• 

1  1  1  1  III  I  1 

3iaort  Sn-p 

-apLa3dT\g  s33jTT:sTa 

cocot^  (y\  H  oj  VO  QvoHH  cnvot- 

H  rH  CVJ  CVJ  CO  H  iH  0000  0  HrH 

•  ••  •  •  •  •  ••••  •  •• 

till  1  1  1  1  1  1  III 

^qTTTciTsaodsaH 
TBTOOS  83Ji-pTeTa 

HHBHHHIHHHBHIBDHH 

ao-pq-puSoosH 

JO  jpoBi  9351-pTBTa 

1  II  II  II 

qjojBoo 

“S-pa  Bsjp-pisjo; 

1  1  1  1  1  1  II  1  1 

3ld03a 

aa-pa-pnf  833iTTSTa 

•  ••  •  •  •  «  ••••  •  •• 
till  1  1  1  1  1  1  III 

spjezBH  ssjnxsTO 

OOCOVO  0\  H  CO  00  COCVJ^rC^0O  iaod 

1— lOCVI  H  H  CVJ  H  f^rnOO  rn  r^  O 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

aaqa-pBJi  sssp-pTs-pd 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  II 

Variable 

iTOgl  nativeness 

CrtiaulaatloDal  Chazige 

Nuniber  of  Items  Atteo^pited 

Estimated  Ifumber  of  Words 

Written 

Number  of  Subordinates  Involved 
as  IndlvlduELls 

Number  of  Superiors  Involved 

Nuniber  of  Outsiders  Involved  as 
Individuals 

Uaitsual  Action 

Aware  of  Boor  Work 

Cfurelessness  or  Minor  Error 

Socially  Insensitive 

Belates  to  Background  Material 
or  Other  Items 

Uses  program  Values 

Discusses  with  Subardinates 

Table  (Continued) 
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-jreinSajJi  saJiTTsia 

•  ••••••  •  ••••• 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

sq,a3uia3T;09iv 
Sufpcremaa  saJifTSfa 

8!  21S8I^S^  €  ^  ^  ^ 

II  II  1  1  1  1  1  1 

s^^ua^ad 
-ojooai  aofq. 

-BJoqBTioo  saq-pTSTa 

a  &  'S 

*  *•••••  •  ••••• 

1  III  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

gpoapj^  uioaj 
aoT4«<indag  saqixsTQ 

8  & 

II  II 

pasTAaadns 
SnTaa  Baq-pTSTa 

•  •••*••  •  ••••• 

1  1  1  1  II  II  1 

qjOH  SuT 

-sfAjadns  flaq-pxs-pa 

OJ  vp^OtTvro'n  01  OIHIAIO*^ 

H  HOrHOIOlO  O  MCOHHOl 

II  II  1  1  1  1  1  1 

^^•pTTqfsaodBaa 
T8TOOS  sa^TTSTa 

o  (o  voi>-\ocvjJt 

H  OOOOlOb  O  OIHHCUOI 

•  •  #•••• 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

ao-pqToSooaa 

JO  qoBi  saq-pTSTa 

•  •••••»  •  »•••• 
III  1  1  1  1 
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Correlations  of  In-Basket  Scores  with  the  Thurstone  Ten^rament  Schedule 


Variable 

i 

Sociable 

1 

1 

IS 

a 

§ 

§ 

•H 

•H 

•P 

S) 

•H 

> 

1 

O 

n 

& 

1 

Imaginativeness 

.28 

-.13 

.05 

.21 

-.06 

-.03 

.12 

Organizational  Cheinge 

.l6 

-.00 

-.02 

.06 

-.00 

.02 

.07 

Number  of  Items  Attempted 

.39 

.07 

.14 

.35 

.23 

-.03 

-.02 

Estimated  Nmber  of  Words 
Written 

.it-0 

-.00 

.12 

.30 

.13 

1 

-.11 

-.03 

Number  of  Subordinates 

Involved  as  Indlvldiials 

.26 

.00 

.12 

.23 

.26 

-.15 

-.04 

Number  of  Superiors  Involved 

•36 

-.04 

.06 

.21 

-.02 

-.01 

-.16 

Number  of  Outsiders  Involved 
as  Individuals 

.13; 

-.02 

.09 

.14 

.10 

-.07 

-.09 

Unusual  Action 

1  .00 

.12 

.13 

.04 

-.09 

.03 

Aware  of  Poor  Work 

I  .14 

I 

-.10 

-.09 

.18 

.00 

•05 

.19 

Carelessness  or  Minor  Error 

.18 

.14 

.09 

.19 

.10 

-.09 

-.04 

Socially  Insensitive 

i-.02 

-.08 

-.02 

-.20 

-.13 

-.00 

.08 

Relates  to  Background  Material 
or  Other  Items 

.16 

-.01 

.04 

.09 

.10 

-.01 

-.05 

Uses  Program  Values 

1  .09 

}  -.04 

.10 

.15 

.21 

.11 

-.25 

Discusses  with  Subordinates 

.21 

;  -.17 

.20 

.24 

.20 

-.13 

-.11 

Asks  Subordinates  for  Infor¬ 
mation  or  Opinion 

1  .21 

1 

-.12 

.06 

.25 

-.00 

-.06 

.01 

Requires  Further  Information 
for  Deciding 

.14 

-.14 

.02 

.13 

.04 

-.01 

.03 

Delciys,  Postpones,  or 

Tenqporlzes 

.12 

.05 

-.01 

.04 

.18 

-.11 

1 

.02 

Arrives  at  a  Procedure  for 
Deciding 

.24 

.05 

.09 

.19 

.04 

b 

.01 

Concluding  Decision 

.18 

.05 

.05 

.14 

.13 

-.02  ; 

-.04 

!rentatlve  or  Definite  Plans 

Only 

-.02 

-.12 

1 

b 

-.11 

-.08 

-.02  j 

-.01 
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Table  6  (Continued) 


Variable 

Active 

Vigorous 

Sociable 

* 

f!n1ni 

Confident 

Solitary 

Question  Score  | 

work  Scheduled  for  Same  or 

Next  Day 

— 

.21 

-.14 

.12 

.07 

ir\ 

o 

• 

1 

-.01 

Work  Schedxiled  for  Same  or 

Next  Week 

.18 

-.07 

.15 

.13 

.04 

.06 

Work  Scheduled — No  Time 
Specified 

.17 

-.09 

.12 

.18 

-.16 

-.17 

Leading  Action 

.36 

.22 

.34 

.10 

-.12 

-.04 

Terminal  Action 

.07 

.16 

-.03 

.01 

.11 

.06 

.00 

Follows  Lead  by  Subordinates 

.19 

-.11 

.11 

.01 

-.12 

-.13 

Follows  Lead  by  Superiors 

.42 

.06 

.26 

.07 

-.10 

-.14 

Initiates  a  New  Structiire 

.20 

-.01 

.29 

.26 

-.09 

-.07 

Gives  Directions  or 

Suggestions 

.30 

.03 

.09 

.26 

.22 

-.16 

-.03 

Refers  to  Superiors 

-.02 

-.07 

-.07 

-.02 

.08 

.07 

.10 

Conmunlcates  Face-to-Face 

.32 

-.05 

.18 

.33 

.19 

-.11 

-.11 

Ccmmunlcates  by  Writing 

.27 

.14 

.15 

.24 

.19 

-.12 

b 

Courtesy  to  Outsiders 

.01 

.06 

.03 

.06 

.04 

-.03 

Informality  to  Subordinates 

.12 

.03 

-.01 

.01 

-.05 

.06 

Infommllty  to  Outsiders 

.11 

-.02 

.07 

.11 

.03 

.19 
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Table  7 


Correlations  of  Content  Scores  with  Other  In-Basket  Scores 
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Tmagl nativeness 

Variable 
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Change 

Variable 
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1 
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Number  of  Items  Attempted 

.20 

.25 

Tentative  or  Definite 

Plans  Only 

-.04 

-. 

09 

Estimated  Nimiber  of  Words 
Written 

.56 

.45 

Work  Scheduled  for  Same 
or  Next  Day 

.10 

- 

09 

Number  of  Subordinates 
Involved  as  Individuals 

.40 

.41 

Work  Scheduled  for  Same 
or  Next  Week 

.23 

04 

Nvmiber  of  Superiors 
Involved 

.30 

.25 

Work  Scheduled— No  Time 
Specified 

.19 

13 

Number  of  Outsiders 

Involved  as  Individuals 

.45 

.35 

Leeidlng  Action 

.36 

12 

Unusual  Action 

.12 

.13 

Terminal  Action 

.14 

42 

Aware  of  Poor  Work 

.39 

.26 

Follows  Lead  by  Subordi¬ 
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.13 

22 

Carelessness  or  Minor 

Error 

.04 

.01 

Follows  Lead  by  Superiors 

.38 

32 

Socially  Insensitive 

-.01 
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Initiates  a  New  Structure 
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37 

Relates  to  Background 
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- 
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31 
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.24 

.00 
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.25 

25 

Deleiys,  Postpones,  or 
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.23 

-.27 

Informality  to  Subordi¬ 
nates 

-.04 

• 

01 

Arrives  at  a  Procedure 
for  Deciding 

.21 

-.02 

Infomality  to  Superiors 

.03 

• 
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Concluding  Decision 

.33 
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